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CHAPTER XII. 
PLANT LORE 


"WUMAN life is almost everywhere on this globe inter- 

4 woven with, and to a great extent dependent upon, 
EL plant life. At all events, were the terrestrial vegetation 
.. for some reason or other to disappear, man would immediately 

be doomed to an existence little better than that of the Eskimos 
or the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego. Botany is a relatively 
modern invention, and at that limited to the understanding of 
the happy few. Thus it is not surprising that before the scien- 
tific mode of looking at plant life, and side by side with it, there 
should go a more humble discipline, if this fairly pretentious 
name may safely be given to a set of beliefs or superstitions held 
by man on the subject of the vegetable kingdom. 

One of the most outstanding of these facts, if not the most 
outstanding, is the attribution of animistic qualities to plants. 
It would seem that in the animistic stage of religious development 
Life is synonymous with Spirit, and Spirit is more or less of 
a reflection of the human psyche. When Animism had reached 
the stage of the anthropomorphic divinities the tree-spirit natur- 
ally became a dryad or a hamadryad in Greece, a forest woman 
(Moosweiblein in the North. This development is, however, 
not the only one possible. Equally remarkable is the identifi- 
cation of the plant spirit with the soul of a deceased ancestor. 
The dolorous meeting of Aeneas with Polydorus in the third 
book of the Aeneid perhaps affords the best illustration.* By a 
restriction not at all uncommon in this domain the belief was 
later narrowed down to the souls of suicides, and thus we find 
the Theban legend, recounted by Pausanias, of the suicide 
Menoeceus whose soul went into a pomegranate tree growing 
on his tomb, The ancient legend of Phyllis, who slew herself 
and was changed into an almond tree, belongs to the same group. 
This story, as told by Servius in his Vergil commentary, sug- 
gested the grandiose idea which is at the base of the thirteen 
canto of Dante’s Inferno.? 
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From the consept of the departed soul to that of the external 
soul it is not a fdr cry, and as a matter of fact the external soul 
is, in a number of fairy tales, connected with a tree. Once that 
concept fades away with the growing of civilization, another is- 
readily substituted for it, and the tree which was formerly the 
seat of the external soul now becomes the life-tree of a person. 
Between the tree, planted at the birth of a human being, and the 
individual some mysterious connexion is thought to exist, so that, 
should the tree be felled or damaged, the individual is sure to 
be hurt or die in turn. One can easily understand how, once such 
a belief was firmly rooted, by mere auto-suggestion, an accident 
befalling the tree would have the most serious consequences 
for the person who believed himself connected with the tree. 

By a further refinement of human thought, the life-tree 
developed into what was now merely the ‘luck’ of a person or | 
even of a whole family (the tree living of course as a rule much ~ 
longer than any single individual of the human kind). Thus 
we arrive at the curious belief which connected the ‘luck’ of 
the earls of Winchilsea in Kent with an old oak grove at East- 
well. - Once the grove was felled, the good fortune of the noble 
family ê was at an end. This class of beliefs was well known in 
ancient Rome. Suetonius speaks of an oak with which the life 
of the Flavian dynasty was mysteriously bound up. At every 
birth in that family the oak in question sent forth a new twig, 
from the looks of which omens were taken as to the future of 
the child then born? Even better known, on the Continent 
at all events, was the giant oak on the road between Hanover 
_ and Osnabrück which was nothing more nor less than the life- 

tree of the Hanover dynasty. When in the early summer of 1866 
the tree all of a sudden and without any visible cause broke down, 
it presaged the approaching end of the dynasty, a catastrophe 
which was indeed not slow in coming. The last outgrowth of 
this set of beliefs is the emblematic use made of plants and the 
tree symbol as exemplified in the armorial trees and also in 
Harlot’s dream portending the birth of William the Conqueror ?: 
m Sire, dist ele, io ne sai, i = 

Se n’est pur ceo ke sungie ai, 
Ke un arbre de mun cors isseit. 
i uers le ciel amunt creisseit. 
. De l'umbre ki entur alout 
Tute Normendie aumbrout. 

In passing in review these curious notions, I have consistently 
used an animistic terminology, and there can indeed be little 
doubt that when a thinker such as Empedocles expresses his 
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belief that certain souls go into trees his outlook is to all intents 
and ses animistic. Yet it may well be doubted, first, 
whether these beliefs necessarily presuppose the animistic stage 
of mental development and, second, whether, if such is not the 
case, animism did not merely crowd out an older set of ideas, 
whatever their nature. As a matter of fact, such doubts are 
amply justified. One has only to bear in mind the numerous 
metamorphosis stories of antiquity relating how human beings 
were transformed into trees, one has only to remember that in 
the story of Polydorus in the Aeneid the tree grows out of the 
hero's tomb, to realize that behind the animistic idea lurks another, 
far older still, in which the soul concept was conspicuous only by 
its absence, in which the plant grows out of the body of the 
deceased—as it actually does, of course. The logical flaw lies 
simply in the assumption that the physical connexion implies a 
certain degree of identity between the individual whose corpse 
lies buried and the plant growing out of the tomb. Nor did 
animism altogether succeed in replacing the older conception. 
Mention has already been made of the ballad motive: 


Out of her breast there sprang a rose 

And out of his a briar; Í 

And they grew till they grew unto the church top, 
And there they tied into a true lovers’ knot— 


and the only objection voiced against the inference of the Anthro- 
pological School was that the idea in question would have been 
less ubiquitous.in Europe had it not been for its occurrence in 
the widely-read Tristan Romance. In a more humble form, 
however, the concept lives on to this day, more or less sub- 
consciously, of course. The old chronicle of the Pseudo-Turpin 
relates how sweet-smelling roses grew out of the corpses of the 
fallen Christians, but briars and thorns out of those of the Sara- 
cens. On the battle-field of Towton a certain kind of wild rose 
is reported to have sprung up.!° Whilst scepticism is in place 
so far as this tradition is concerned (the rose in question is certainly 
somehow connected with the roses of Lancaster and York), no 
such reservation need be made for the poppies of Waterloo and 
those of the Flanders battle-fields. Even the old story of the 
Pseudo-Turpin is not without a parallel in England. Defoe in 
his Tour through Great Britain mentions the Daneweed at Barrow 
Hill,t! the Scandinavian heathens having simply taken the place 
of the Mohammedan Saracens of the French compilation. Nor 
is it always possible, in a given text, to distinguish carefully 
between metamorphosis (the cruder form) and metempsychosis 
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(the more advanced form, implying animism). Humble folk are 
neither logicians nor 'metaphysicians, nor does the new form 
abruptly take the place of the older one, It is, rather, a slow 
and continuous growth, intuition and not abstract thought; . 
and if our science suffers from any fundamental defect of method 
this defect must be sought in the tendency (unavoidable, I fear) 
of folk-lorists to translate into terms of logic concepts that were 
not made for logical analysis. 

Apart from the mysterious character of plant life, which must 
have struck man from the very first, there is another aspect 
which cannot have failed to impress, to wit, the venerable age 
of certain trees and the perennial growth of all vegetation. Man 
passes, the tree lasts; man is a new-comer where the treeis old. 
This fact ard its realization appears to be at the bottom of the 
notion that man is descended from trees or created out of trees, 
-a notion found in Ancient Greece as well as in Ancient Iceland 
and not dead even now.!? The Damaras of South Africa and 
various tribes of the Indonesian archipelago believed in it even 
more firmly than Vergil or the author of the Voluspá ever did, 
since to the latter two the ancient dogma had already passed into 
the form of a legend. Nor is it possible to separate from this set 
of beliefs the modern stories about children coming from trees 
or from cabbage plants. 

The tree stands while man passes away, generation following 
upon generation. Often the homestead was built around the 
tree; as we may infer from a passage in the Scandinavian Volsunga 
Saga.!3 The tree was then a sort of pillar. By an extension, 
the heavenly vault came to be regarded as resting upon a pillar 
or upon pillars, and thus the concept of the world-tree arose.!4 
The worship of such tree-pillars all over Northern Europe in 
ancient times is well attested. The famous oak of Geismar in 
Hesse, felled by Boniface, and the Old Saxon Irminsul are such 
trees; and it is the merit of Dr. A. B. Cook to have again 
drawn the attention of students to this cult, somewhat lost sight 
of since the days of Jacob Grimm. From the worship of an 
individual tree to that of a sacred grove the transition is not 
difficult ; and it is characteristic that both in Old Italic and Old 
Celtic the same word denotes this natural sanctuary.'5 

Sacred trees, peculiar to the dendromorphic stage of religion, ` 
will in time pass into anthropomorphic divinities. The most 
outstanding example is that of Zeus-Jupiter and the Oak, It 
has been ascertained statistically that of all European forest 
trees the oak attracts lightning most frequently. The result | 
was that it became the thunder and lightning tree par excellence, 
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the thunder deity in person. When the anthropomorphic stage 
was reached at last, the thunder-god was naturally connected 
with the oak, the oak became his tree. Hence the association 
of Zeus- Jupiter with the oak,!€ hence also Jahveh (an old thunder- 
god) appearing to Abraham under the oak of Mamre, accom- 
panied, moreover, by the Dioscuri, who in the sacred text have 
become angels, of course.” Hence it was that the oak of Geismar 
was sacred to Donar, the continental equivalent of the Norse Thor. 

Another good example to illustrate this process will be found 
in the folk-lore of the rowan tree. The rowan was associated 
with the lightning on account of the red colour of its berries. 
When the anthropomorphic thunder-god was developed in the 
course of time the rowan assumed a special relation to him, and 
thus the rowan in Scandinavia was Thor's tree as much as the 
oak was in Germany. Thor, and the Thunder in general, being 
the sworn enemy of all evil powers, the rowan became a common 
apotropaeon, hence the verse : 

Rowan-tree and red thread 
Put the witches to their speed. 

Last, aetiological stories were told to explain this connexion 
between god and tree at a time when the real reason had been 
forgotten, and thus we learn in the Edda that Thor, when in 
danger of being swept off by a wild current, clung to the rowan 
tree; hence it is called ' Thor's salvation ’.18 There is at least 
a possibility that the Hellenic Hermes, composite figure though 
he is, originated with the elm tree,!? and both Apollo and Balder 
were originally.connected with the widespread cult of the apple- 
. tree, the oldest fruit-tree of Northern and Central Europe.” 

What is thus true of trees is more or less so of vegetation in 
general. True, herbs do not grow older than two summers at 
the most; but this fact, known to the modern botanist, was 
not known to the unscientific mind. To early man as to humble 
folk everywhere in our own time vegetation is perennial As the 
German popular song expresses it : 


Alle Jahr kommt der Frühling, 
Geht der Winter vorbei, 

Der Mensch aber hat nur 
Einen einzigen Mai. 


To this consideration must be added the pharmacological quali- 
ties or virtues (in the Italian sense) of certain plants with which 
man was familiar long before the establishment of botany as a 
science. One of the most rudimentary uses to which vegetable 
poisons are put is unquestionably the manufacture of arrow- 
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poisons.?! This weapon, regarded as somewhat unchivalrous 
by the naive sentimentalists who still cling to the queer idea that 
the horrors of that most accursed of human institutions, war, 
can be mitigated by half a dozen nice-sounding rules, is in use-. 
not only among present-day savages and barbarians; it was so 
among virtually all the barbaric nations of antiquity. Moreover, 
there are distinct traces of its use in the extant text of the Iliad, 
as pointed out by Dr. Gilbert Murray,?? and a clear reference in 
the Odyssey (I. 260). If the aconite was called Tyrhjalm, the 
mezereum spurge Tyvidr in the Old Norse tongue, it is because, 
as poisonous plants furnishing arrow-poison, they were dedicated 
to Tyr, the Norse god of war. l 

To the barbaric stage of human development belong the so- 
called poison ordeals, still extensively practised all through the 
Dark Continent This curse has been ably described by Sir 
-J. G. Frazer, in a masterful essay,?® and little need be said here 
on this subject. 

To the beginnings of civilization belong witch-gardens such 
as were credited to Medeia in the poem of Apollonius Rhodius 
and-in the Orphic Argonawiica. They had not fallen into 
disuse in Shakespeare's time,” though in general the ' powder of 
succession ' (arsenic) had made them superfluous, 

The same pharmacological properties of plants procured for 
them a place in medicine from the very beginnings of that science, 
Most of the popular house remedies now in vogue are simply 
ingredients, usually of a vegetable character, which the medical 
~ Science of a former age considered useful but which have subse- 
quently been discarded, often enough merely because modern 
chemistry has discovered more efficient and cheaper substances. 
A number of virtues credited to certain plants were of course 
purely imaginary from the beginning, which does not mean that 
the very belief in their power may not have worked many a cure. 
A few of these plants deserve a passing note. 

One of the foremost of medical herbs of the olden times is 
Arlemisia vulgaris, called All-heal in English and, as the Latin 
name implies, closely connected with Artemis.?° Quite as old, 
in the Orient at least, is the mandrake, quoted in Genesis as 
having the power of conferring fertility upon barren women. 
For this reason it was closely linked with the Semitic prototype 
of Aphrodite.? The ivy was equally associated with Dionysos, 
and Dr. Rendel Harris ?* has made out a good case that Dionysos 
grew out of the ivy as Zeus out of the oak and Apollo out of the 
apple-tree. No doubt because of this association the ivy bush 
was an English tavern-sign; hence the proverb ‘Good wine 
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needs no bush’. Certain tales will relate how man, ignorant of — 
the medical virtue of a certain plant, was given the hint by 
some supernatural being, as when for example a mermaid says: 


Wad ye let the bonny may die in your hand 
And the mugwort flowering i’ the land. 


The story is no less common on the Continent. f 

An outgrowth of early medical science, a pseudo-science 
strangely mixed with theology, is the doctrine of the signature of 
plants, i.e. the belief that for every illness there is some herb 
with the power to cure it and that the herb bears the sign or 
mark by which it may be known against what particular illness 
it may be applied. This ‘sign’ is often nothing more -than a 
very superficial association suggested by the shape or colour of 
the plant or even by its name. Thus a yellow flower will be 
regarded as a remedy against the jaundice; the fern-seed will 
make invisible because it is itself invisible or reputed to be so. 
The flower called ‘Solomon’s seal' will seal wounds. The 
Hound's Tongue (Cynoglossum) is reputed to cure the wounds 
of dogs. Cats will rub themselves upon and swallow cat-mint. 
Animals in general are believed to know those 'signs' and to 
cure .themselves thanks to their superior knowledge. The 
herbals, which are filled with curious lore of this type, will even 
connect plants with astrology and the various properties ascribed 
to the planets by that pseudo-science. This curious fact alone 
would indicate that in this whole domain genuine folk-lore and 
learned currents are inextricably intermingled, and it would be 
equally vain to deny that the herbals had in their turn consider- 
able influence upon popular beliefs and practices. Once more, 
therefore, folk-lore and book-lore go hand in hand, influencing 
one another, giving and receiving alternately. 

The very power attributed to herbs led, in an age when 
Science and magic were not clearly distinguished or even dis- 
tinguishable, to the assumption that they were effective in the 
aversion of evil in general and demonic influences in particular. 
The full bearing of this will become clear if it is remembered 
that in primitive belief disease itself is but the consequence of 
such influences. 

À common means to counteract demonic influences and magic 
is the use of strong smells. Thus, according to a fairly early 
Life of St. Lucy, the Roman governor, finding that she is rooted 
to the ground and cannot be carried to the lupanar as is his 
intention, has a foul and ill-smelling liquid poured over her.?? 
For the same reason plants with strong odours áre regarded as 
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particularly good apotropaea. This explains the röle played by 
garlic in the South European’s combat against the witches; it 
explains the well-known aversion of German dwarfs and Celtic 
' fairies for cumin bread, Hence the friendly advice given to the 
German farmer; no doubt by an interested party : we 


Peel no tree, 

Relate no dream, 

Bake no cumin in bread, 
So will God help thee in thy need. 


Similar powers are attributed to vervain and rue, and in Germany 
to the herbs called Dosten (Origanum) and Dorant (Antirrhinum). 
Of the latter a story is current relating how a peasant woman 
was being abducted by a dwarf who, on passing with her through 
her garden, admonished her: 


Heb auf dein Gewand, | 
Dass du nicht fallest in Dosten und Dorant. 


It goes without saying that the clever woman then stepped on 
the plants on purpose and thus escaped from the demon.?° The 
same explanation holds for the apotropaeic powers of vervain, 
dill, angelica, pimpernel, and other garden plants. Nor need it 
be supposed that the date of their peculiar prominence in North 
European folk-lore is prehistoric; on the contrary, most of 
these plants were imported into the countries north of the Alps 
either by the Romans or in mediaeval times by the Benedictine 
monks. What existed first, of course, was the notion that any 
strong smell will drive away demons and break charms; then 
any plant might be called into service which somehow seemed 
. to have the necessary properties. 
Other plants again owe their apotropaeic virtue to their red 
colour. Fire, as is well known, drives away spirits; hence the 
desirability of keeping a burning candle by the side of the mother 
and her new-born child. The rowan and juniper, because of 
their red berries, came to be excellent apotropaeics. Why the 
: flax and the holly acquired such a reputation is not known; but 
it may be surmised that the former had some connexion with 
the ancient Teutonic Mother Earth, whilst the latter seems to 
have been a holy plant with the Celts. Of the trees the ash 
has particular powers prevailing against witchcraft, a super- 
stition which must be connected with Pliny's famous statement 
of the aversion of snakes for ash-trees.?! Certain plants are good 
even against the evil eye; witness the Irish shamrock and Apuleius' 
ringwort. Garlic, too, has still such a function in Modern Greece. 
The powers supposed to be inherent in plants further suggested 
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some more direct connexion between certain trees and herbs and 
the world of demons. Certain trees have a special reputation 
of being seats for demonic powers. One of them is the fig-tree 
from India to the Mediterranean countries, another is the wal- 
nut tree in most European countries where it grows. The wal- 
nut tree near Benevento in Italy is of course well known. In two 
fairy-tale types of considerable diffusion demons are expressly 
mentioned as sitting in the branches of trees or assembling 
under trees, where they are overheard by mortals.?? The yew is 
another uncanny tree, In the Middle English Sir Orfeo the queen 
is abducted by the king of the elves when resting under a yew tree, 
Certain plants are associated with the chthonic powers and 
were therefore tabooed as early as the time of Pythagoras. The 
bean is perhaps the best illustration. Nor is there any need 
for supposing totemic or other systems to explain the matter. 
In Modern European folk-lore beans still produce bad dreams 
and hence portend evil. The solution does not fall into the 
domain of folk-lore or the history of religion, but into that of 
medical science. By an extension easy to understand one came 
to establish the rule: If you wish for awful dreams or desire 
to go crazy sleep in a bean field all night. As a matter of fact, 
no such desperate measure is necessary ; a good dish of Boston 
baked beans prepared in that lovely city by an inexperienced 
cook wil do as well With the ancients, the white narcissus 
flower with its peculiar, though faint, smell was a chthonic plant. 
The true reason why the plant acquired this reputation we do 
- not know. The smell certainly suggests anything but death. 
The story of Persephone picking a narcissus flower when the 
god of the nether-world surprised her is of course nothing more 
. than an aetiological tale and of no value whatever.?3 
In Germany and England the rosemary had a chthonic 

reputation, as may be seen from the German folk-song : 

Ich hab die Nacht getráumet 

Wohl einen schweren Traum, 

Es wuchs in meinem Garten 

Ein Rosmarienbaum. 

Ein Kirchhof war der Garten, 

Ein Blumenbeet das Grab, 

Und von dem grünen Baume 

Fiel Kron und Blüte ab. 

Die Blätter tät ich sammeln 

In einen goldnen Krug, 

Der fiel mir aus den Händen, 

Dass er in Stücke schlug. 
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Draus sah ich Perlen rinnen 
Und Tröpflein rosenrot ; 

Was mag der Traum bedeuten ? 
Ach Liebster, bist du tot?  — 


The plant itself was introduced into Europe from the Orient after 
the crusades; how it came to acquire such a significance is not 
at all clear. On the other hand, if the parsley has a chthonic 
flavour in Modern England we know definitely that the plant 
carried this reputation with it when it first migrated beyond the 
Alps. In Ancient Greece it was decidedly a chthonic plant, 
and the expression deiodaı oeA(vov i.e., to be in need of parsley, 
simply meant to be on the verge of dying. Another chthonic 
plant is the fennel; sowing fennel is the equivalent of sowing 
sorrow. Again it is to be suspected that the plant had this 
gloomy aspect before it left the shores of the Mediterranean. 

^ Certain plants are associated with a definite class of demons, 
as the ragwort is the fairies’ horse in Ireland. On the other hand, 
it would be hazardous to infer from the name alone an elaborate 
set of beliefs. For example, the common weed Cuscuta epithy- 
mum is called ‘ fairies’ flax’ in Celtic regions, as the related 
Cuscuta vulgaris is named ‘ Teufelsflachs ' in Germany. Similarly 
in the latter country Linaria vulgaris is referred to as ‘ Frauen- 
flachs ’, i.e. the flax of the wild women, of course. What struck 
the imagination of the peasant was the superficial resemblance 
of these plants to the domestic flax, combined with their un- 
suitability for man’s use. So the conclusion was near at hand 
that the plant must be of some use to some one, and that 
. some one was the spirit of the wild, a fairy or the Christian 
Devil. Pure fancy created names such as fairies’ thimble for 
the foxglove or neckroot for the water hemlock (in which last 
cases the poisonous properties of the plants had something to 
do with the designation). 

These curious denominations of plants lead us further to the 
more general topic of plant names.3* As a rule, purely exterior 
qualities, usually referring to the form and shape of the flower, 
suggested more or less fanciful associations. Wery common, for 
example, is the naming of plants after animals. Thus we find 
in English an Adder’s Tongue (Ophioglossum vulgatum), in 
German a Löwenmaul (Linaria vulgaris), in German and French 
a Léwenzahn and a dent de lion (Taraxacum vulgare) respectively, 
etc. Certain poisonous plants are named after the animals 
which they serve to destroy, as for example the aconite, called 
wolf’s bane in English, Wolfsgift in. German, esirangle loup in 
French, gramen pardalianchen in Solinus, etc. Often enough 
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also the name is not at all transparent, as is the case in the 
English and German habit of naming certain wild species, in 
distinction from the cultivated and garden species, after the dog. 
It should be added that the study of the popular plant names is 
still in its infancy; yet this much is certain, that the great 
uniformity of plant names throughout Europe presupposes a 
migration of such names from one country to another or, in 
other cases, their common aerivation from some Latin or Greek 
designation which need not always have entered the ancient 
glossaries. Thus the English dandelion is clearly a borrowing 
from the French, whilst the German Löwenzahn is evidently a 
loan translation. The Icelandic Tysjiola is a loan translation from _ 
the Latin Viola Martis, the Old Norse war-god Tyr having taken 
the place of the Roman Mars. To the domain of philology 
rather than to that of folk-lore belong the numerous cases of 
popular etymology noticeable in plant names. The Latin names 
of certain garden plants introduced into Teutonic countries 
either by the Roman colonists or by the Benedictine monks 
of the early Middle Ages were not only meaningless to the people 
of Teutonic speech but also hard to pronounce ; -hence the series 
of popular etymologies such as English feverfew for Febrifuga, 
gladden for Gladiolum, hop for Humulus, Jovage for Lubestica, 
mallow for Malva, and the German Liebsióckl for Levisticum, 
Baldrian for Valeriana, Bibernell for Pimpinella, etc. ; and the 
English rosemary, the German Rosmarin, is nothing but a popular 
etymology of the Persian name of this Oriental plant. Certain 
plant names, finally, all sufficiently complex, have so far defied all . 
attempts at some explanation. Such are the English Kiss me 
behind the garden gate, and None so preity (Saxifraga), Parson in 
the pulpit, cows and calves, lords and ladies, sops in wine, 
Wake-robin (Arum), hen and chickens (Glechoma hederacea), cocks 
and hens (Plantago lanceolata), David's harp (Polygonatum 
multiflorum), and the German Je länger je lieber and Gretchen im 
Grünen. On the other hand, the German name for Viola tricolor, 
Stiefmülterchen, has been explained from the peculiar shape of the 
flower, as has the English name for this plant, Three faces in a 
hood, whilst the Latin Noli me tangere is transparent enough. 
Some of these names, as for example the German Je länger je 
lieber, are sufficiently indicative of the réle played by certain 
plants in the language of symbolism. Whether such symbols 
are of genuinely popular origin or whether, as is more likely, 
they have descended among the people from higher social strata,. 
their importance in the folk-lore of our day is undisputed, and 
a few words must be said on the subject. The rose as a symbol 
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of love was unknown in the Occident before the introduction 
of the garden rose from the East. The olive as a symbol of peace, 
occurring as it does in the Old Testament and the classical 
' authors, has no other provenance. ' Rosemary is for remem: - 
brance', as Ophelia says: but we do not know whether the 
Oriental plant acquired this symbolical meaning in the Occident. 
In other cases the symbolism, decidedly Western, is fairly trans- 
parent. Thus if the violet is a symbol of modesty, this notion 
has its origin in the retiring habit of the plant, and if the aspen 
denotes fear, the origin must be sought in the trembling leaves 
peculiar to this tree, and a similar observation holds for the ivy, 
. a symbol of fidelity. In other cases the historical connexion is 
sufficiently known. Thus the laurel, connected as it was with 
the Greek Apollo, became on that account a symbol of glory, 
no doubt in classical or post-classical times, the primitive Apollo 
-having of course nothing to do with poetry and literature. 
Similarly, the connexion, quite early, of the myrtle with Aphro- 
dite, explains the symbolism of that plant. The connexion of 
the hazel-nut with the idea of human fertility is less obvious, 
and no plausible explanation appears to have been given so far. 
Certain ‘nutting songs’ still current in Central Europe leave 
little doubt, however, that during the 'nutting' season con- 
siderable licence prevailed, in former times, when the Puritanical 
code was not yet de rigueur either in this country or on the 
Continent.?$ What rôle the ' nutting' once played in English 
village life may still be seen from the pages of Thomas Hardy's 
Under the Greenwood Tree. That certain plants, rich in seeds, 
should be made to symbolize much the same idea needs no 
further explanation, and the custom of throwing rice over a 
newly-wed couple belongs to the same order of symbols. 

Before leaving this peculiar set of beliefs we should at least 
mention the names of certain plants, the identity of which is 
not always perfectly clear, and each of which would deserve 
a monograph, though only a few have received one so far. They 
are plants credited with supernatural powers, which have for 
this reason played, in the history of human religion, a róle 
altogether out of proportion to their real importance. 

I begin by quoting certain plants and herbs supposed to 
make their bearers invisible. . In Central and Northern Europe 
fern-seed and bird's nest, in Southern Europe the heliotrope, enjoy 
this reputation, Yet they axe by no means the only ones. In 
the case of the former it may well be that we are simply dealing 
with a case of primitive logic: fern-seed (a name botanically 
quite incorrect) is invisible or nearly so, hence it is able to make 
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othersinvisible. The heliotrope being an Oriental plant, the super- 
- stition in question no doubt migrated to Europe from the East. 

The folkloristic importance of the mistletoe, which has, 
fortunately, received a good deal of attention in recent years,?? 
is West and Central European no less than Mediterranean. What 
appears to have been chiefly instrumental in bringing this plant 
into prominence is its parasitical character. Its röle in the 
religions of the ancient Celts and Germans is well known from 
the passages of Pliny and the Norse Balder myth. But the 
researches of Sir J. G. Frazer have established a fair degree of 
probability for the assumption that the ‘golden bough’ of 
Aeneas is no other plant, though perhaps of a different species. 

The divining rod, with its magical properties,°® unquestion- 
ably based upon sound facts of a purely psychical nature, is 
taken from a limited number of trees, though usually from the 
common.hazel, It is reasonably certain that this fact cannot be 
separated from various magical qualities ascribed to that shrub. 

Mention has been made above of the mandrake, a plant 
credited with the most varied properties, all frankly of a super- 
natural character. Foremost ranks its supposed virtue in help- 
ing sterile women, a property attested by the book of Genesis. 

There is, further, the famous springwort, a plant supposed 
to be able to open the entrances to hidden treasures, sometimes 
also to restore lost eyesight.?® The antiquity of the beliefs 
attached to it admits of no doubt; Pliny the Elder mentions 
the plant. Yet its Occidental origin may well be doubted, the 
more so because.the story attached to it, relating how it is 
obtained in the first place, has a very close parallel in the Jewish 
Solomon Legend, where the part of the marvellous root is taken 
by an equally marvellous stone.*° 

Lastly, there can be little doubt that the apple-tree and its 
fruit played a very important röle indeed even before the culti- 
vation of the garden apple. The apples of the Hesperides, 
Idun’s apples, and the curious connexion between the tree and 
the Hellenic Apollo, the Norse Balder, decidedly point in this 
direction, and the Celtic Avallon was probably the Insula 
Pomarum of which various authors of late Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages speak in terms formerly applied to the pre-Hellenic 
Elysium. . 

No far-fetched explanations are necessary to account for 
. the rôle of certain plants in divination. For such purposes, it 

would seem, man has at all times hit upon the most ready-at-hand 

and puerile means, and it is but natural that plants and flowers 
should not have escaped his attention. Thus’we find a very 
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large number of love oracles, from daisy, primrose, or marsh 
marigold to the acacia leaf. - Again, the divinatory practices 
connected with the so-called Adonis-gardens simply require a 
plant with quickly germinating seeds. “ 

Finally, the use of certain plants or their products for the 
manufacture of love-philtres, a use going back into Indo-European 
times, *? cannot very well be separated from other medical virtues 
ascribed, rightly or wrongly, to certain plants. The whole sub- 
ject is still awaiting monographic treatment from the pen of 
a botanist who is at the same time a folklorist. 
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